presses . | | 
p) < This young society held their exhibition at | 


ctivity : 
) course © 


tks are 
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vi Be tat observeth the wind shall not sow ; andhe thatregardeth theclouds shal! not reap.”"—-BUT—“ He that tilleth his land shall have plenty of bread” 


eelesiaalie. 
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- SoMMaRY OF THE PROCEEDINGS 


| } OF AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Warren Countys 


) the pleasant village of Caldwell, on romantic 
‘Lake George, the 30th Oct. Thus we find 
' these rural exhibitionsevery where—on lakes 


fs —in valleys—on the hill tops—in the midst of 


“mountains, and on extended plains. If we look 
‘nto the womb of time, and contemplate the 


: i new era, which these societies will produce in 
i our agriculture, stock and manufactures—and 


the amelioration of our habits and manners, we 
shall perceive abundant reagons to rejoice in 
eir existence ; and yet there are to be found, 

‘ag the midst of. our population, even narrow 


ted farmers, who are‘hostile to societies fihese of 12, when two days are assigned to 


ce able of producing so many blessings in our 

conducted on novel principles, different 

A all other societies. : ) 

he Guardian ‘says :—“ The weather w 8 | 
fine, and a large concourse of people attend- 

of a farmer’s dinner, prepar- 

ed by Mr. Payn, at the Lake George Coffce- 

_ House. At the ball in the evening, which 


_ Was attended by the beauty and fashion of the 


4 _ surrounding country, harmony and hilarity 


 Ptesided. 99 

fe were highly gratified at the exhibition 
. mestic EE domes many articles of 
_ which were very creditable to the industry 
+ and skill of our citizens, and gave. evidence of 
4 the increased attention to our domestic con- 
. ens, Among them we particularly noticed 
ref worsted stockings, manufactured 
family of Mr. S. H. Landon, of Ches- 
a quality inferior to none that we have 

seen, whether foreign or domestic.— 
ere several very handsome pieces of 

zn cloths and flannels exhibited: ; 
‘sk hirting and ee @ super ane 


Best cultivated the alley, was 
; Wi We e to wit- 


in October next, fer two 


nd to find all the premiums on house- || 


I i manufactures, awarded to femalés; these’ 


will push them forward five years in-advance. 
Windham County, Ct. 

This venerable county held their fair, at 
Brooklyn the 10th Oct.. last. The societ 
|marched in procession from the Court-House 
ito the meeting-house. The usual religious 
iceremonies which were observed, are most 

‘happily introduced on_ these , occasions ;— 
ithey will, in all probability, soom bring the 
‘annual thanksgiving, held in New-England, 
‘from their earliest settlement, to blend with 
these agricultural exhibitions, i in thanksgiving 
‘and praise, for the blessings of the year. Pre- 
sident Frost: delivered an oration, greatly ad- 
mired. 

| Premiums were awarded at 5. o’clock, in- 





these interesting duties: in consequence, the 
females must have been all scattered to 
and fro—-one half the effect is lost by 
|their not receiving them from the hands of 
marshals, in crowded*ehurches, amidst loud 
plaudits. We hope these defects will speedi- 
ly be corrected in all the societies. 

The cow which carried the first premium, 
had given 37 lb. 60z. milk daily, on the aver- 
age for 30 days. 

The Observer speaking of domestic manu- 
factures, says :—-“* Each of these displayed 
great taste and beauty in their execution.— 
The grass bonnets would well compare with 
the finest leghorns. ‘The counterpane woven 
by Mrs, Bughee, is peculiarly noticeable, for 
its being equally beautiful with those that are 
worked, and by displaying a mode of manu- 
facturing them, which will save the vast labour 








of finishing them with the needle. The _fan- 


taste and great beauty, and ’tis deserv 





these articles, are apprépriated by the. 
sons who manuiactured™them for ¢ 
purposes. : 
1 On aioe Mr. 
lan, for the best cultivated gar 
“That of Mr. Sole 


Jered as Goncreingt very I igh ¢ | 





was ‘co sid- 
mendation 





me , 
Z a! - 


cy articles were executed with correctness of). 


notice, that the premiums for the tok 0 vil age 


We are happy to remark the growing atten- 
tion which is paid to this profitable, pleas: 

and beautiful part of husbandry. Phe es eXx- 
pense attending it is scarcely noticeable in 
thejeourse of the season, while its productive. 
use In the support’ofa family is very great. ; 

“We congratulate the society on the suc- 
cess which has attended their exertions.— 
Every successive e as ‘surp 
that which preceded ; t ttentip n of the: 
mers of our county has been noe to the toes 
portance of agricultural improvement, and 
from the progress already made, we hope 
soon to see Windham county among the weal-. ~ 
thiest and best portions of our country. Great- 
cr exertions have been made to introduce a 
system of husbandry permanently beneéficia), 
the best implements Teultureaghe sought © 
for, and the breeds of stock of various kinds 
have been cultivated and improved with un- 
wearied asisduity.. We were” particularly 
pleased with the horses. -Our-county has 
long been deficient in attention to this useful 
animal—but from this exhibition, we are con- 
fident of soon having reason to boast of an ex- 
cellent breed. The horse of Aspinwall and 
Paine, is an uncommonly fine animal; and 
those of Smith and Dyer, deserve praise. 

The day was remarkabl ‘fine, and the 
lection of people from the Various parts oft 
county was much larger than we have ever at- 
tended on any previous exhibition. The ut- 
most order prevailed, and much credit igdue 
to the committee of arrangements for their ji 

| lations, and to ) thesmarshals for tl 


holden at Yc det ‘ ‘ 
it. "The Bingham @_ 
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bited which might vie i” 
ported Irish linens. Two grass bonnets, one 
rom spear grass, the oy rom red top, were 
resented, manufactured by young ladies of 
he County. ‘They were the first ever attempt- 
ed in”this county, and evidenced a superior 


ee of ingeu ity on the part of the manu- 
we 





fthem was of a very supe-i 

uality, considered by competent 

as equal to number forty-five of the im- 
ted leghorns. 

“It is hoped, however, and believed that a 
spirit of impovement is aroused, which will 
lead to the most beneficial results. 

“Jt is a circumstance almost peculiarly un- 
fortunate to our country, that so great a por- 
tion’of our farmers have been led to expect 

rofit from lumber rather than farming. ‘This 
nas necessarily reduced the agriculture of the 
county toa low ebb. It cannot therefore be 
expected that the produce of our farms by 
the acre can successfully vie with that of coun- 
ties, much older in Settlement, and which at 
least boast, if they do not actnaily possess, a 
soilof famsuperior fertility. It. is suiligient 
"that the evidence exhibited abundantly shéws, 
that nothing is wanting but due altecntion to 
the best modes of husbandry to render the 
uce of oup caatyy equal to tiat of our 
hbours. — % 
~*Onthe $4th a procession was formed by 
the meinbers of the society and other citizens, 
which marchédfto the Church under the es- 


» ‘%art'of Capt. Squire*s company of Artillery, 


and Capt. Waterman’s company of Riflemen, 
preceded by military music. Service was 
read by the Rev. Mr, Gear, and a hymn sung,. 


a which thereeecc of the Society, 
Thomas G. Waterman, Esq. delivered an ani- 
mated address. The following reports of the 
respective committees were then read, and 
the prethiums paid to the successful candi- 
dates.” a | 

Thirty-one bushels and 14 quarts, of winter 
wheat was the highest. Cori 87 bushels and 
1 peck—Pease 56 bushels—Potatoes 224 do. 
toan acre. * 

We are gratified to notice, that the indus- 
try of females is cherished by’ this vigorous 
Boot frora the Berkshire elm. 


FROM THE AMERICAN FARMER.—July 6, 1821° 
_#® TRIMMING OF HEDGES. 

~ Thisds the favourable seasongfor the pur- 

nD e, where they have been anne shorn or 
‘trimmed of their superfigous shoots, 

horn shritb was tg 

forest, for the purpose of 


to man, what wi: sits kas er 


# 


D a place ti 
etlic neighbouring 


fineness with im- 
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sen from its SER i 
ing {| ~ Le tely having had a-visit from one who 


ind treated 


tribes: of the Yee 
when*taken under the caré and guidance of 
man, becomes emt usefuland subservient 
to his purposes of forming a Hedge—a safe 
and durableyas well as ornamental enclosure 
forth safe keeping-of all the valuable, and 
most delicate productions of his labours of the 
field, an object of high importance to most of 
his pursuits of the art of Husbandry. - What 
would itavailto plough and sow, and make 
every necessary preparation for a@crop, and 
leave his soil unprotected for want ofan in- 
closure that maybe reliedon ? 
“ “The frailty of A wooden fence, daily decliné 
ing te deeay and dissolution, too often teach- 
les, by sad experience, the consequence of la- 
bour lost for want of a better security against 
ihe @epredation of prowling animals, seeking 
for opportunity to satisfy their craving diopile 
sitions. : 
As before remarked, this is the proper time 
for reducing the form of live fences, by clip- 
ping and trimming all the superilous branch- 
es, in order to form the fence into the charac- 
ter of a hedge, more especially ifit has been 
previously kept trimmed, as the annual shoots 
are always tender and easy cutat this early 
seasou, (the first of June). I have just com- 
pleted all the trimming of my hedges, and 
from the uniform appearance they now ex- 
hibit, I am led to invite the farmer’s attention. 
on the subject; especially those who have 
embarked in the #roject of Ihedging—they 
ought to recollect the importance of having a 
hedge instead of a hedge row. " I cannot with 
‘ustice to the subject, apply the name of 
hedge to any thing short of a trained one, and 
that keptin some sort of regular order. If it is 
suffered to run into a wild or original state,after 
planting even in rows, it no longer deserves the. 
appellation of hedge—at is daily approach- 
ing to the original condition it towers aloft, in- 
viting the birds of the forest to perch on its 
branches, as they cross the fields—it forms a 
convenient resting place,and at the time of their 
feeding on the fruit of various productions, 
they are all well suited. to their distribution, 
they aresure to leave a portion of the seed 
dropped amongst the thicket of such hedge 
rows ; and-bcing so completly protected by 
the branches, it soon becomes a nursery for 
most of the pestiferous products of the farm 
—therefore no longer entitled to the true 
character of a hedge. . According to my idea 
and acceptatio: of the term, none but trained. 
and trimmed live fencing, deserves the name 
Hedye. : agit ? 


een a number of years in the cultivation 
“propagation of 


2 ¥ et } 





ious kinds of thorn, but 
ad been partial to the forming of hedges on 

apright plan without laying or plashing the 
liad not seen aly of the Virginia 
in. that way, although he had 


béen cultivating t t : ral years—when 


he viewed th® plashed : dg. - regularly trim- 





med, about fifteen years old, that never 

been suffered to rise above five or six fees § ° 
high, with an impenetrable body from the — 10" 
ground up, and covered with an abundant § OY 
coat of leaves, it satisfied his inquiring ee 

so effectually—he emphatically cxprenea ia uA; 
conviction of the utility .of the practiee. — § 
(Although I had oiten. previously: reasoned | 
with him on the subject) hisjudgment 1 found | 
was never convinced until occu ar demonstra. 

tion decided the question—and since in re. 
commending»it to one of his friends, (a fap. 

mer) he endeavoured to convince him of the | 18!" 
propriety—by savitig the question is foreyer | © 
decided in my judgement. Se: oe 

As those little incidents are so intima | 
connected with the subject of this’ essay, } | 
could not in justice omit them, and more eg 
pecially as they dropped from oné whose dig | 
criminating powers and researches, entithec bi: 
judgment to an elevated rank of respect. 

His next inquiry was concerning the dara. 
tion, or rather my opinion of their contihouu: 1. 
in that desirable condition—in their nativer 
state, | have been able to trace them heel 
half a century under my own observation, 
without decay—and from other sources of in. 
formation from Europe, three hundred years 
and one case of six hundred—see the firs i, 
volume of the American Farmer. Now whe § °!25 
ther the trimming will haye any effect to amine f 
shorten durability, remains to be examtined~. J 9¢2°®: 
so faras 1 have o»served; there is nothing @ 2) °° 
to fear on that account, (although I have 
been cautioned about summer clipping) Thave 


3 
Hig : 
+ 


seen no bad effects from five or six years prac, 


tice, and the two last excessive dry, and wa: 
a month later in effecting the business—this” 
season they are remarkable vigorous—uei 


was the first of my plashing done with 


judgment and prudence of management, 


er has been ; tootmuch crowded in the - 
layers or stalks laid down, conséquently a) 
diminution of vigor im their futnre growth— 9 ™ 
our late plashing has been much better man- 
aged, and the trimming commenced at an_ 
earlier period of growth, as they graduaily en- 
large by cutting a littie higher every time they: 
are cut—this occasions an advance in “ee 


| a little every year, until they finally have fo 


be headed down into the older wood, which 
causes a little more labour. That was the — 
case of some of mine this year, particularly 
one that was neglected last year, and did te 
get any takenfofli—this season it was he 

low as needful—It causes an ubsigh ye 
pearance until covered by a new folia; 


|| which a few weeks will furnish by youngsh 


a 
ee e 
“* 


again. sok 2S oe ‘ 
| - Like-all other partssof the husbandm 


char requires a continued sf 





and by training and trimming, it becomés - 
subservient to his design, and assumes the 

true character of h d itis the frequent _ 

and judicious application of the pruning knife, — 

that gives it that appropriate name. a 
- It isn@tithe lopping down, after obtaining | 
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roan = 
‘ungovernable height and cumbrous growth, 
‘nd leaving the severed stalks and branches 
> form a fence, until a new growth succeeds. 
supply the place of the former, (too preva- 
| practice done in a slovenly manner) af- 
} fording complete shelter for pestiferous pro- 
¥ ducts, to rise ig the bush, that! deem 
¥ to bear the name of plashing, or that deserves 
Wo be considered as hedging—yet the thorn 
¥ seems to be provided with all the properties 
| requisite, by the all bountiful Creator, to 


serve the good purpose of making a hedge af- 
ter this treatment, by removing all extraneous 
matter, the young shoots from the old stumps, 
+ will form a stamina for a complete hedge, by 


fing it due attention—and train with judg- 























“head, in the first volume of this paper, will 
more fully point out. Ps 

— it may be set down as an invariable rule, 
hat trimming is as essential to the having a 


aad 


good hedge, as well as planting, but it’ is evi- 


a 






THE, PLOM =~ a 51 
origin, and proved ¢9. be hybred or incapable _. From the-American Farmer, 
of breeding. ks = res | AN AGRIRULTURAL CURIOSITY. 


The mare, soon after bearing this colt, was 


sold to Sir Gore Ouseley, who since has bred | 


from her, by a very fiue black Arabian“horse, 
two colts; these Lord Moreton went to see, 
and to examine them; thé one a. two-year- 
old filly, and the-other a year-old colt, both of 
| which his Lordship found to have the charac- 
ter of the Arabian breed, as decidedly ‘as 
could be expécted, where fifteen-sixteenths of 
the blood was Arabian; but both in their co- 
lour and the hair of their manes, they shew- 
ed a striking resemblance to the Quagga !— 





| His Lordship gives in his paper, a minute de- 
s- | scription of these several points of resem- 
t for the purpose, as former essays on this | blance: and after this had been received at 
‘the Society, Dr. Woola8ton, one of its mem- 


bers, distinguished for his very extensive 
knowledge, had the opportunity of examinifig 
the Arabian horse, the mare, the filly, and the 
‘colt, and of fully verifying his Lordship’s de- 
scriptions. 





jent that many have planted, and ever after 














choice, or because they are capable of 
aking care of themselves, as their appearance 
“Seems to indicate such a conclusion, | must | 
\ Veave, but the case is, they will never have 
| good hedges without trimming. 

~ Mine, as well assome others in the neigh- 
“hourhood, are now ready for inspection— 
Nihose who feel so much interest on the sub- | 
| #rt,as to give themselves the trouble to ex-| 
' amine for themselves, may from occular evi- 
“dence, settle the question in their own way— | 


: tay ‘seeing them, 
F. i CALEB KIRK. 
Brandywine, Deleware. 








From the London Farmers’ Journal. 
;OME FACTS HIGHLY INTERESTING 
a TO BREEDERS 

Howland Sireet, Sept. 3, 1821. 
-+S1x,—The extensive circulation of your 
», Journal amongst. practical agriculturists, 
A makes it the proper medium of communica- 
- tion between them and the scientific men, as | 
to any discoveries which the latter may make, | 
which appear applicable to use in the rural | 
"arts. I avail myself therefore of the oppor- | 
tunity of stating, that a communication was 
+ some time ago made to the Royal Society, | 
| by Earl Moreton, which. has lately appeared | 
_ im the Philosophical Transactions, whence it | 
appears that. his. Lordship possessed a male | 
§ animal, called a Guagga (by the Hottentots, 
_ i. whose mountains they abound), in most | 
spects closely resembling the Zebra, but of 
smaller size: his Lordship had also a young 
iesnut. colaured mare, of: seven-eighths 
rabian blood, which had. never been bred 
rom, out of which he determiried on.obtain- 
nga foal of the Quaga : this accordingly hap- 
ened, and a female was produced and grew 
ip, bearing, both in hers 












m and in her co- 





ave neglected any further labour, whether || 


| to 
|| Giles, Esq. of Youngsbury, Herts, he found 


| colourofthe boar strongly prevailed. 


r, very decided indi¢stions of her mixed | 


Dr. Woolaston, happening soon afterwards 
mention these circumstances, to Daniel 


that some years ago Mr. Giles had witnessed 
circumstinces somewhat analogous; which 
ihe in consequence stated, ina short paper, 
which is printed, following that of Lord More- 
‘tons Mr. Giles hada black and white sow 
of Mr. Western’s breed, which he put toa 
iboar of the wild breed, of a deeep chesnut co- 





| lour, which boar was soon after drowned by 


‘accident. The pigs produced (which were 
‘the sows first hitter) partook in appearance of 
‘both boar amd sow, but in some the chesnut 
The 
sow was afterwards put to a boar of Mr. West- 
ern’s breed ; the produce was a litter of pigs, 
‘some of which were stained and clearly mark- 
_ed with the chesnut colour which had pre- 
vailedin the former litter. This sow had 
afterwards another litter of pigs, by a boar of 
Mr. Western’s breed, and some of these pigs 
were also slightly marked with the chesnut 
colour; although in many years experience 
of Mr. Western’s breed, Mr. Giles had never, 
in apy other instances, observed the least ap- 
pearance of the chesnut coJour. 


The above very curious’ and interesting 
facts make me desirous of requesting the fa- 
vour of such of your readers as may have ex- 
perienced any thing similar, in which the 
male appeared to communicate Ais properties, 
through the female, to the young, of a succes- 
sion of births, by other males, that they would 





| state the particulare in your Journal ; in order 
should the,fact appear to be more commen than || 7 
has been suspected, that breeders may be put |, 


fully on their guard against suffering the ; 
tamination of their choice females, byis 
nexion with any but theychoicest. males @ 
breed they may be desirous of improving 


™ 
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“(Omitted in the Oficial Report.) 

At the late Cattle Show at Brighton, 
was a heifer of the ‘“* Galloway Breed” 
out horns (from the. south-west part of Scot- 
land originally) exhibited by Mr. David: Fish- 
er, of Wrentham, which, though shed <a 
equal those to whom premiums were awarded, 
was very remarkable forhe ar 
ly bearing and fertility. 5 














r precocity, or ear- 
brought he wits | ‘ol 
calf at one year and five months and 1, di a 


old; Her second at 2 years 3 months and 
days, aud was now again a third time wil 
calf and nearly three months advanced in preg- 
nancy, being less than 2 years-and 9 months 
old. This we belive is without example. 

The old opinion was, that heifers should not 
be permitted to produce till they were. three 
year old. ‘This is now generally exploded in 
Enrope, and is growing out of fashion in our 
country, It is certain that the two calves of 
this two year old heifer must have paid for her 
raising—and the cows though smaller are said 
to be better for milk, when thus permittedito 
take the-course of nature, a tolerable good in- 
structress, in all things relativeto farming. 


Roxbury, Oct. 12. J. LQWELL. 


From the same. ‘ 
SWEET POTATOES 
Cultivated in Massachusetts. 

Any farmers intending to supply the Boston 
and Salem markets, and any oultivators, who 
may be disposed to maké experiments in her- 
ticulture or gardening, will be-supplied gratis 
with the slips of the sweet, or Carolina | 
toes raised in this state (on condition of their 
agreeing to attend tothe. cultivation of the 
same) by applying,to the subscriber. at an 
time within 14 days. will also furni 
them with minute instrietions both as to their 
preservation and culture. 

For the three years running, he has raised 
them with a success that authorises him to be- 
lieve that they may be perfectly naturalized 
in our state, In the two Jast years they were 
as dry and as sweet as those imported from the 
southern states. This year they were far inferi- 
or in quality though as abundant in-quantity, 
and this is to ba attributed to the unusual quan- 
tity of rain and the coldness of the. seasom=s 
This plant is more impatient of moisturé+t 
any other vegetable cultivated for the table, 












and it prefers the lightest, and most sandy soil. - 


They demand. no greater -labotir-or care 
than other plants raised for market, though 
they reqeues strict attention to certain ruleg 


which age.ncither expensive. nor difficulty 
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‘oduce with tolerable attention -is fally _ 
) that of the ¢ommon om“. * 
dmirable food for cattle: - ltig not 
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"Medical Botany. 

~ “Selected for the Plough Boy, by:the Editor, 

x : ? No. Vi. . il 
ONITUM NAPELLUS. COMMON 

WOLF’s-BANE, or MONK’s HOOD. 

‘The root is perennial, turnip-shaped, or 

¢ommonly fusiform ; the stalk is simple, 


why 


a ” ~~ 


ect, strony, beset *with many leaves, and 
rows fromtwo to five feet high: the leaves 
elobed, deeply ta 
ely upon: long footstalks, but the @pper 
sare almost sessile, and the lacinia’ much 

der than those towards the »ottom of the 


eee eg 
ee S ye Nee 
* eg 


stem 3 the: superior pagina of the leaf is of a || 


dark green colour, but the under pagina is 
whitish ; the peduncles are generally uniflor- 
al, erect, and villous; the flowers terminate 
the stalk, are without calyces, and grow ina 
long racemus or spike; each flowcr consists 
of five pétals, which include two nectaries, the 
uppermost petal is. arched over the lateral 
ones, so-as to appear helmet-shaped, or hood- 
ed; they.areall ofa purplish or deep violet 
colour : the pistilla,. (according to Jacquin) 
are three; four, and sometimes five. The 
Aconitumis a native of the mountainous and 
woody patiseof Germany, France, and Swit- 
verland ; but since the time of Gerard, it has 
been cultivated for ornament in most of the 
flower-gardens in this country. 

The figure of this plant given by Stoerck, is 
supposed, by Haller and Bergius to be the 
Aconitum Cammarum of Linnzus: Murray, 
however, is of a different opinion; and upoa 
comparing Stoenek’s Aconitum with the Cam- 

mand ‘Napellus, as delineated by Jac- 
guin, (Flory Aust.) we ‘have no hesitation in 
referring them to the latter. 

Every part of ‘the fresh plant is strongly 
poisonous, but the roetis unquestionably the 
most powérful,and when first chewed imparts 
a slight sensation of acrimony, but afterwards, 
an insensibility, or stupor at the apex of the 
tongue, and a pungent heat of the lips, gums, 
palate,.aid fauces, are perceived, followed 
witha general tremor-and sensation of chilli- 
NESS. hough’ the plant loses much of its 
power by drying, yet Stoerck observes that, 
when powdered and put upon'the tongue, it 
excitesa darable sense of heat, and sharp 
wandering pains, but without redness or in- 

ammation. ‘The juice applicd to a wound, 
seemed to affect the whole nervous system ; 
even by keeping it long in the hand, or on 
the bosom,ve are told unpleasant symptoms 
produced. That the ancients con- 
e Aconitum to be the mo-t 


|| of organtic disease were discovered, and this. 


ciniated, and stand alter-: 








ib) to grease, and those with white legs more than 
ii a) . rest. 
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which have been destroyed by it, we find bur 
one instance, wherein upon dissectios, mark: 


as well as those mentioned in our former num- 
ber respecting the Belladonna, we attribute 
tothe action, of secondary causes. 

The fatal symptoms brought on by this poi- 
son, are thusistated by Haller: ‘ Intus adsum- 
tus. Napellus vomitam movet, convulsiones, 
rigorem, vertiginem, maniam, hypercatharses, 
sursum & deorsum erumpentes,; tum ventris 
tumores, & alia gravissima symptomata, su- 
dorem frigidum, asphyxiam.”’ Stoerck ap- 

ears to be the first who gave the. Wolf’s- 
babe internally, as a medicine ; and'‘since his 
experiments were published,in 176%, it has 
been generally and often successfully employ- 
ed in Germany, “andthe northern parts of 
Europé, particularly as a remedy for obstin- 
ate rheumatisms: and many Cases are related 
where this disease was of several years dura- 





leaving the heels wet and full of sand, o1 

not washing the dung and urine off th 

4th, from constitutional debility, Th 

cause may not.of itself be sufficient to pi 

the disease, but a horse may be rendered more 

susceptible of it, by being in a state of -weak. | 

ness, and the complaint sometimes owes its 
On the approach of this disease, considera. 

ble pain seems to be experienced by the ani. 

mal raising his foot from the ground: he can- 

not rest upomit without much uneasiness,— 

At this early date, thé complaint may be easi- 


soap and water, then» frequently in the 
with cold water; regular exercise morni 


doses of physic, of whieh half a pound of glaus 
ber salts dissolved in a quart of ‘warm water, 
is the best, and if convenient, turnip $- 





tion, and had withstood the efficacy of other 
powerful medicines, as mercury, opium, an= 
timony, cicuta, &c. yet, ina short time, were 
entirely cured by the Aconitum. Instances 
are also given us of its good effects in gout, 
scrophulous swellings, venereal nodes, amau- 
rosis, intermittent fevers, &c. 

This planthas been generally prepared as 
an extract or inspissated juice, after the man- 
ner directed in the Edinburgh and many of 
the foreign pharmacopeias, and like all viru- 
lent medicines, it should, be first administered 
in small doses. Stoerck recommends two 
grains of the extract to be rubbed into a pow- 
der, with two drams of sugar, and to begin 
with ten grains of this powder two or three 
times a day. 
tract is often given from‘one grain to ten for 
a dose, and Stoll, Schenckbecher, and others, 
increased this quantity very considerably,— 
Instead of the extract, a tincture has been 
made of the dried leaves, macerated in six 
times their weight of spirits of wine, and for- 
ty drops.given for a dose. 


FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. : 
Veterinary Medicine.—No. XIII. 
GREASE. | 


This disease consists in an inflamation and 
swelling of the heels of horses, sometimes con- 
fined to the neighbourhood of the fetlocks, at 
other times spreading farther up the legs, and 
secreting an oily matter, from which the dis- 
ease takes its name. The discharge has a 
peculiar offensive odour. Horses of the heavy 
class, with‘round fleshy Jegs are most liable 


The disease is ‘almost exclusively 
d@in-the posterior extremities. 

iusés.—Grease is brought on by, Ist sud- 

rhges in the weather from cold to a hot 

ature: as when removing horses from | 

3 2d; from hastiry substi- 


& 





We find, however, that the ex- | 


lightand opening. 


continuance to this cause. ing 


diet: 3d, from the negligence of grooms iq ” 


| the surf 
with lin 
— §6In so 
 geems t 
under tl 

ates in’ 


jeaves a 


ly carried off by washing the foot with castile ° 


and evening on clean ground; and one ortwo § and 


bg to pas. 
ture: If this cannot be had, the diets a be 
Indian corn and ground © 


‘rye should be avoided, but hay, and ground 2 


day. 


boiled together, may be applied; and the 
glauber salts reparted ; when these symptoms 
have abated, the lead water. may be applied 


few days begin to skin over and ‘heal. 


stand on clean boards: regular exercise is in- 
dispensably necessary. 


way to the treatment just recommended, and 
if the sores look foul, and have an offensive 
Ointment, may be retained on the strface 
of the sores unti] they assume a healthy as- 
pect, and may then be discontinued. 


powder, half an ounce, mix intimately. _ 


gin to look healthy, exercise’ may ‘prevent’ 


‘their healing: by the motion of the parts se- _ 
parating the edges of the young skin; in this 9 “© 
case, the horse. must be confined to the sta-” 


ble until they are nearly healed. When thi 
plan is adopted, it is necessary to keep t 


-horse ona cooling opening diet, and to rub: 


legs frequently with the hands to-pr 
proud flesh appear, which, however, seldo: 


caustic,.or blue stone water: when this 
neglected; it sometimes iticreases to a’ 12 


becomes almost of a horny 


tence, in 





er a improverishing 


| ed‘vrapes by farriers. 





oats with an equal proportion of bran substi, 
tuted, As a local application, lead water in 
the proportion of one drachm, (or 60 grains) / 
to a pint of rain or any soft water, isa pro. 

per application; it may be applied twice a ~ 


When the inflamation and swelling are con. 
siderable, a large poultice of linseed and bran 


three times a day: when the parts will in a/ ” 
The 4) .. a 
parts are also to be kept. covered witha clean. §h 
soft linen; and the horse should constantly, > 
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Should there exist’ 
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any ulceration, and the disease does not give ~ 


ote 
= 


sm oll, pledgets of tow, spread with the follow: 
ing 


Basili- 
con ointment, two ounces. Verdigres in fine 


When the sores aredeep, and the parts be- i 


circulation of the blood in the limb. Should’ 
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of the caustic, a soft poultice of flax-seed and 
bran, must be applied to promote the stough- 
Gna off of the parts : after which the parts will 
Jook healthy and red, discharging white mat- 
and gradually filling up with new flesh, 
| Which may be kept from rising again above 
"the surface, by a piece of sheet lead covered 
‘with linen, and a bandage.* 
© Jn some cases of grease the inflammation 
| seems to extend to the cellular membrane 
' under the skin, causing severe pain and lame- 
ness. ‘This inflammation generally termin- 
ates in’ abscess Of the heel, which bursts, and | 
jeaves a deep ill-looking ulcer. After this, 
the general swelling of the legs subsides, and 
‘the animal appears, to be considerably re- 
“Jieved; the ulcer, however, is very irritable, 
and difficult to heal. Warm poultices are to 
be applies, until the inflammation subsides ; 
and then the same principles of treatment 
adopted, as already advised. Rest must be 
- enjoined; and the*edges of the sore careful- 
~ ly cleaned every diy, by means of a soft spunge 
| or dinen rag, dipped ‘yn ‘warm milk and water. 
5 Tn all cases the die® must be accommodated 
- to the state of the system:; that is, if the horse 
) be in fall case, it must be low; while on the 
" contrary, if the disease attacks a horse low in 
' flesh, or has become so while the disease was 
| progressing, he must be well fed: taking care 
er ee vay not to bring him up too soon. In 


_ the first case, the sooner the system is reduced | 


the better. 
' Nothing tends'so much to prevent grease 
. and swelling of the legs, as frequent hard rub- 
) bing, and washing the heels with cold water, 
‘unless in very cold ‘weather, as soon as a 
jorse comes in from-exercise. I'may safely 
"say, that it is always the result of neglect of 
_ cleanliness. X. 
_ * The mode of applying canstic, is by holding a 
» asmall piece with a pair of forceps, and toncuing 
he part therewith until it becomes white ; then 
ipe the caustic and preserve it in a smal phial 
yell corked, to prevent it from dissolving. X.- 
From the American Farmer. 
red Petersham, Oct. 2, 1820. . 
THE PRESERVATION OF FRUIT 
yy  ‘PREES. 
> Sin—Should the following ccmmunication 
“respecting the preservatiomof fruit trees from 
ay and premature old age, appear to be 
 titttled to notice, you will oblige by present- 
_ ingitto the*Trustees of the Society. - 
rerak:years ago | owned a tan yard on 
ank of a pond, raised by a dam across a 
“Small rivulet, which passes through my farm 
‘In Petersham. Some of the tan, after it was 
“taken from the 
o the pond. 
_that the fish in the pond died. I was induc- 
ed to believe, that some deletérious property 
~ Inthe tan uced the effect onthe fish, aud 


e.. 


insects, which prey upon the very life of the 


vats, was occasionally thrown | 
1 noticed fronrtime. to time, i - It has generally béen my practice to ren€ 





At that timé, from various causes, many of 
my fruit trees, and particularly my pear, peach, 
and plum trees, were in a state of decay.— 
For the purpose,of an experiment, I apphed a 
small quantity of tan to the roots of my de- } 
cayed trees; the result exceeded my most 
sanguine expeCtations. The treés “began to 
revive, and the next season I made 4 similar 
and more extensive use of my tan about my 
fruit trees; and the result has been obvious 
in al}, but more particularly in my pear, peach 
and plum trees, which age the most liable to 
decay in this section of the country. 

Tan about the roots of treés, loosens thé 
earth, and prepares it to receive and commvu- 
nicate greater quantities of nutriment to the 
trunk and branches. ‘The tree is thereby in- 
vigorated, and acquires more strength to re- 
sist any disease, by which it may be attacked, 
But the most beneficial effect of the use of 
tan is to prevent the approach of all kinds of 


tree. My fruit trees, which have been pre- 
pared with tan, have been wholly free from 
the ravages of caterpillars, canker worms, 
grubs and every kind of insects ; while others, 
which stand near by, and which have been 
neglected, have been more or less injured by 
these Common nuisances, too common in fruit 
orchards, through the careless neglect.of hus- 
baundemn. ‘Tan also prevents the black gum 
from oozing from the trunks and branches of 
fruit trees; which is more frequently the case 
in damson, plum, and peach trees, than in any 
other, arising from the constitutional weak- 
ness of the tree, or from sor-e other cause, 
which is prevented by the application of tan. 
This was the state of my tcees, and of those of 
my neighbours, before I made the experiment 
by using tan. ‘The result is obvious and no- 
torious to all, who €xamined the trees at the 
different periods. My trees are healthy and 
flourishing, and vigorous, while those of my 
neighbours, who have. neglected the use of 
tan,.are eithes dead or in the last stages of 
decay. My. fruit has not only been greatly 
increased in size and quantity, but its flavour 
has been much improved and enriched. 

A remarkable instance of the wonderful ef- 
fect of tan in restoring decayed fruit trees to 
health and vigour is observable in a pear tree, 
which stands in my garden. Six or seven 
years ago it was almost lifeless. It had but 
one or two small green branches on it; the 
rest were’ entirely dead and dry. 1 was in- 
duced to try the effect of tan upon it, but with 
little hope of success. In the course of two 
or three years I was astonished to see new’ 
branches shoot out from its trunk ; and it is 





now the most flourishing fruit tree on 
farm. This fact-can be attested by handrédsy 


the tan about the rots of my trees once in ty 
years. be expedient to r 
new it annually, a¥ soof as the snow has been} 


5 gene 


It may possibly 





bit might be converted to some valuable || dissolved from the roots. Thave usually ap: 
pagncn ~* : sf to two bushels 


propriated from half a bush 


to each tree, according to itssize. Itmayb 
carelessly piaced. around the trunk of a 
and it will sooh spread itself'to a proper 
tance over the roots... . 3 
I feel the most: perfect conviction of the 
sure aiid certain effect of fan in restoring de- * 
eayed fruit trees to health and preserving 


them tovigour,. Should any one, however 


entertain doubts, the experiment may be’ easi- ” 


ly made, with trifling expense, partioularh 
those who live in the néighbourhood.@ 
yards. Tan has been estimatéd» use 


after it has been thrown aside by the tanner. 


receive without 


OHN GATES. 


Petersham, Oct. 2, 1820. 
We have seen and examined the frait trees 
of Mr. Gates, a ré8pectable farmer of. this 
town. We are satisfied that his statement 
respecting the effect of tan, in restoring de- 
cayed fruit trees to health, and preserving 
them in a flourishing state, is correct. Mir, 
Gates has paid great attention, in igpproving 
his fruit trees, and we have no hesitation in 
saying. that we have ne doubt that. his disco- 
very of the good effect of tan, will be most 
valuable to the community. ; : 
HU'TCHINS HAPGOOD. 
JARED WEED. 
HEDGING IN GEORGIA. 
The subject of hedging will soon become’ 
very interesting to the farmergand plauters 
the states of South Carolina ‘and , 


Any one, who will ask, ma 
fee or reward, 


common purposes of. at 

But it can easily be seen t 
will not long continue® 
management pursued iff the use of fencing 
timber. 
and rail fences must be used, and the earlier 
this substitute is determined upon, thé more 


expeditiously will it be introduced, and the’: 


less will our valuable timber be wasted: gl 
have made several efforts to propagate. the 
red, and black and knotted thorns, very‘com- 
monly called the red, and parsley haws, but 
without any success. . I have failed in an en- 
deavour to preserve within proper space, and: 


to give proper consisterite to locust hedges.—= 
palmetto, sometimes called the ~ 


The swor 
bayonet bush, or royal palmetto,affords a ve- 
ry sufficient, but perhaps.a very diingerous. 
article for hedging. The beauty : 
is very considerable. It bearsan extra 
ry numberof .seeds—but. from these, F have 
not been able to obtain plants; yet the pla 
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ALBANY! Se 5, 1882. 
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» An ipyaluable friend and correspondent, 
sent us, some timé @go, a pamphlet, publish- 
éd in Paris, entitled “An Essay on the His- 

» torpand Cultivation of the European Olive 

mec.” ‘The author is one of our country- 

Mien, and the Essay is written ina fine style, 

pet with” perfect knowledge of the subject. 
We shall present it to*our readers. In the 
mean time, they may form an opinion of its 
importahce from the following remark of 
Tuomas Jerrerson, in a letter from Paris, to 
the Agricultural Society™of South-Carolina. 
“The Olive Tree,’ says the Sage of Monti- 
cello, “is the least known in America ; and 
yet the most worthy of being known. Of all 
the gifts6f Heaven to man, it is next to the 
most precious, if it be not the most precious. 
Perhaps it*may claim a preference even to 
bread, because theré is such an infinitude of 
vegetables, which it readers a proper and 
comfortable nourishment.” 
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SCHOOL BOOK. 
Having examined the School Book, to 


ii the, pettowingaricle aia we Can- 


ing it to public pati onage.. e 
School Fund of this Stat 
furnishing our common schools with this no- 
* vel, ingenious and useful work, we should say 
the expenditure would Le amply justifiea by 
the merit of the volume. | 
e 


From the Connecticut Mirror. 


RUDIMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY, &c. 


~ Our readers will recollect that we noticed, 
ie weeks since, a ~ geosraphical work ie 
hools, about to appear, by Mr. Woodbridge 
Of this city and Mrs. Willard of Troy. This 
work is now published, and as it promises to 
effect’ ‘Mhaterial change in the method of 
teaching “tes popular branch of education, we 
rsome account of it as res to sub- 
pepersee of communi 
years since the notion extensive- 
in the higher as well as lower se- 
ni hat knowledge was valuable, not if 
wok to its influence in disciplining the 
“mind end. the power of using it to advantage, 
but ranpaeiag to the amount of cudgelling: be 


- stowed oe the ‘brain in se it. 
books founded up 


. oe tor een of using 


i 





| given way to more enlightened yiews. ‘The 





¢/ But the grand feature which distinguishes 
his.work from others on the same subject, 
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THE. PLOUGH BOY. 








adap Pai to. its capacits ’ discarded, and | 
boys when: they decitteaee the study of la- 
tin, were put at once into a grammar wrilten 
in-laun. This prejudice has,. step by step, 


plans of Lancaster, with various modifications, 
have improved the internal pdfice of schools, 
and brought into view the obvious advantages 
to be derived from books suited to the capa- 
city of children. In a few instances, such 
books have been prepared; but the present 
work will suggest to eyery person of reflec- 
tion, that books for educa tion are generally 
far behind their ultimate degree of improve- 
ment. Among the multitude of works on 
Geography, not one witbin our knowledge, 
tall the present, has seemed to keep in view 
the importanee of addressing information as 
much as possible to the eye; nordo we know 
of one beside this that appears to have regard- 
ed the known fact with respect to the mind, 
that association is the only means by which 
we can recall our .deas, and that classification 
is the only method, by which the memory can 
be made extensively and permaneatly reten- 
tive. 

The authors remark in their preface, that 
their ovject has been in arranging the materi- | 
als of the work ‘to find that method the. easi- 
est learnt, the longest remembered—-and which 
in studying would afford the most profitable 
discipline to the mind.” With regard to faci- 
lity of acquirement and durability of impres- 
sion, it is remarked that objects of sight are 
most readily made the subjects of conception 
and memory—and that ouf attention to the 
ideas presented to the mind, and of course our 
recollection of thera, is proportioned to the 
interest we feel in them, and the degree of 
pleasure reccived in acquiring them. — ‘This is 
obvious. <A person derives a more clear and 
lasting idea of a lion, as to his size, figure, and 
general appearance from sight, than he can 
acquire by verbal description. This applies 
also with respect to pictures.@ We receive 
more definite and permanent impressions, 
from pictures, of particular objects that we 
have never seen, than we could derive from 
the most laboured descriptions. Not content 
therefore with teaching merely boundaries, 
localities, rivers, seas, &c. by maps, Mr. Wood- 
bridge by a new and beautiful invention, has 
displayed to the eye of the pupil upon a chart 
by means of emblems and shade, the religion, 
government and civilization, of every country 
on the globe. He has also connected with 
the description of cach country a neat engray- 
of some striking manners, custom or curiosity, 
with a view to excite an interest, by means of 
which the description of the country itself may 
bespermanently fixed in the memory. 





and which above all entitles it. to attention, 


It has long 





abridge the labour of the mind and enable. I a a, 

memory tolay up the most in the smallest” 

compass, was to class particulars under 

al heads.”” But Ge rs have nth 

gone on, mixing together the most dissin 

subjects as if unsusceptible of methodipal Ged 

rangement. Knowing that we ae 

nothing except by means of association, they 

seem sullenly to have disdained the use of all ” 

associations, save what might be derived from 

the throes of the memory in attempting to 

carry the heterogeneous burthen laid upon it, 
But in the present work, a system of classi. 

fication and comparison has been adopted 

which we venture to say is not only the eats 

but the only mode in hich most persons 

lay up any considerable amount of Gomme 

phical ping shiny se We do not say that many 

things; as boundaries, &c. have not been w 

taught, of late, by the use of maps—but al} 9 

who are acquainted with the subject know. nt 

that the population of towns and countries= 

longitudes—and latitudes—have been eith 

given up in despair or very vaguely and tra 

siently learnt. And the reason is obvioy 

No memory is adequate to the retention o 

such multitudes of numbers. The populatiok 

of each city on the globe, when taken'seps 

ately is quite beyond the grasp of any men 

ry—but when anumber are associated top 

ther as being of the same or a similar size,’ 

difticulty vanishes, and what was before i 
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| surmountable, becomes a pleasant and ¢ 


ous exercise ofthe mind. ‘To make this more 
robvious, suppose 50 cities each. containing 
population of 100 to 120 thousand inhabitants ea is 
and the student is to learn the populaiieg i 
these cities with other things as they may eee 
cur ina common geography, scattered throw rh 
300 pages. Now we venture to affirm that | 
when the student has arrived at the end of ” 
the book he will be likely to. know little or 
nothing of the population of these 50 cities = 
But suppose, that these 50 cities are Class 
together as being of the same or very ; 
the same size—that is, New-York ha 
thousand inhabitants—and Philadelp 
verpool, &c. &c. are of the same size as 
York. In this way the student will associ: 
the whole class together, and be able. evert 
ter to tell their population. — In short. , 
nothing.more than an extensive application of 
the familiar, every gay, “pee of f recall ce 
ing one thing by another. hiss 
“If any thing” were necessary to ce 


a » Conc 
Wey th 
failed, « 


| value of this method of teaching G 
| the testim 


ony of Mrs. Willard; wouldiees 
ant. “ Ofallthe branches which: my. 
learn,” says she, “Geography ta 
manner is that which they most easily 
recollection ; and this is the case whether: 





, xamination takes place: after the inpee ¢ 
few ora few years.” 
We have left ourselves little room t 


ye iericanceive to be thesystem of classification mark upon the effect of this sy 
up- || into which the materials are cast. 
principles: of the mind, and || been understood Mat “the best method to 


ing the -mind—we-shall only exti : 
words from the preface to the Wide = 


* 














_——— 

Sera icogh it is of consequence to teach chil- 
ice what to think, yet it is more important 
to teach them how to think. However well 
it may be for a man to havea good knowledge 

ie geography, yet, itis still better for him to 
" possess a sound judgment and well regulated 
y jintellect- ‘* The correctness of every pro- 
cess of judgment and reasoning depends either 

; immediately or ultimately ’on the accuracy of 
_ dur comparisons.” “Capacity of mind is ac- 
‘quired by those habits of study, which oulti- 
vate the powers of abstraction and generaliza- 
on. The study of geography has heretofore 
been taught in this manner, it brings into ac- 
tion the powers of comparing and abstracting, 


jas laying the foundation not only of good. 


“scholarship in the science of which it treats, 
pitofa sound judgment and an enlarged un- 
érstanding.”” 
here are other improvements in the work 
mm question, which we have not time now te 
" notice. We can only add that the Atlas ac- 
1 _companying the work is by far the neatest and 
Mhest_ engraved school atlas yet published in 
his Cofntry—and as itgives population, re- 
on, ZOvernment, civilization and missiona- 
ations, in addition to the information giv- 
'@0 in’ other atlasses, it must be considered a 
| highly origina! and interesting work. 


Weekly Summary. 


aptain Partridge, of the Vermont Military 

pl has contradicted the story, going the ronnd- 

Pour papers; of an attemp! having been made 
Upon his life by one of the pupils of that semi 

4 mary. : 

i Concurring ‘accounts leave no room to doubi 
that the vintage in the south of France has 
| failed, owing to great.droughts in the early part 

he season, and heavy rains in the fall. 
“Samuel: P. Wallace was recently knocked 
n Allen street, New-York, and robbed 0! 
loak, (red plaid) together with 15 dollars in 
ey, and a Ticket io the Literature lottery now 
in 
ee council of New-York have abro- 
d the ordinance fixing the pice of bread. In 
foture, the loaves are to be of one, two, and four 
Pounds weight, without any fractional parts of 
ad, and the buy-r and seller are to de- 
tala the price. 
fislature of South Carolina have vaca- 
seat of “ol. Steedman, in consequence of 
ing an office from the governor, as 
oner for «adjusting claims between -the 
| the United States. 
ll for the establishment of a uniform sys- 
“bankrupt low, has been introduced in the 
house of representative: by Mr. Sergeant of Penn. 
a ‘om the committee on the judiciary. 
) The Rev. Mr Sparks, a Unitarian, has been 
¢ cted chaplain to congress. Mr. Patter-on, 
‘Columbi a, endeavored to procure an adjourn- 
rocure the election ofa minister of an- 
1 denomination, without effect. 
~ Acommittee of valuation have ~stimated the 
- taxable property in Boston. at ninety-two mil- 
lions six hundred thousand dollars. 





is 





|| arrived in New-York last week, 


a 

William Findlay, Ksq, is elected to the senate 
of the United States by the legislature of Penn- 

sylvanta. 

William Pinkney, Esq. has been unanimously 
elected senator of the United States by the state 
of Maryland. 

In the North Carolina legislature, a Colimittes 
has been instructed to inquire into the expedi- 
ency of taxing the several persons, residents of 
that state, w ho own capital stoék in the United 
States’ bank. 

The chamber of commerce at Baltimore have 
passed a unanimous resolution to petition con- 
yress to enact a general bankrupt law. 

A seaman who fell overboard from the brig 
Grampus, from Boston to Charleston, off Cape 
Hatteras, was picked op oy the sloop Decatur, 
from New-York, after he had been one. hour 
and a quarter in the water. 

In Huntsville, Alab..a man by the name of 
Michael Miller, was lately tried and convicted of 
setting up.aod keeping a Roulet table, and. fined 
$500, to stand in the pillory one hour in each 
day, for three days saccessively,and to be im~ 
prisoned until the fine and costs of prosecution 
were discharged. , 

A person named Robert Gray, has been sen- 
tenced at Baltimore to ten years imprisonment 
vt hard labor in the peniseatinny for maaling 
books. 

An old and industrious Frenchman, earned 
Claude Jolly, who resided i Soeth Charles- 
street, Baltimore, was murdered recently by 
some unknown person, who, it is supposed, 
concealed himself in the store during the. day.— 
The body was mang'ed.i in a most shocking man- 
ner. 

Francis Aaron, an Indian, was lately tried for 
manslaughter, in killing his brother Joseph, with 
a blow ofa club, and was acquitted. ~The fact 
of his killing bis brother was clearly proved ; 
but it was also proved that the brother struck 
the first blow, and had previously declared his 
intention to kill the acctsed, who, it was proved, 
gave but one blow, alter which Joseph Was nev- 
er seen to breathe. 

On the 6th inst. Hannah Dexter, a celebrated 
Indian doctress, was murdered at Naotick, by 
her grand-son, Joseph Pardy, who is taken and 
in prison. ‘The deceased was the last of the 
Nantick tribe of Indians, and near 80 years of 
age. Some Indians had met at her house, for a 
trolic, which ended in a dispate, in which she 

was knocked into the fire by Purdy. 

The New Market, in Fulton-street, New-York, 
may be considered as finished. The street only 
wants paving to render the access easy and com- 
fortable. - New invented stalls are exhibiting. It 


| is the most spacions and elegant building of thiat 


kind on the continent. 
A letter froma planter at St. Francisville, Lise 


dated the 12th ult. says ** More than one half of 


my cottoncrop has been destroyed by the 


and most ofmy néighbours have fared as badly 


as myself.” 
Capt. West, of the ship Tasearora, arrived 


at Philadelphia, from  Livegpool, has brought | 
home a quantity of fine pink-eyed Lancashire | 


potatoes. 
Fifteen Indian warriors and distinguished chief: 
under the 


| charge of Major O'Fallon, from Washinutor 
jcity. They area delfention from sevetal pow- 
erful tribes on our northwest frontiers. They 
are all principal men of their nation, remarkable 
for their bravery and el nce ; and itis de- 
sirable that a friendly unde, stunding should be 
cultivated with them. It i that such te 
and-stout men have not been Before. seen 
any of the Indiantribes. They have alrea 

sited the public buildings, navy yard and 

pal, and attended the theatre on Saturday even 
ing. 

‘In the year 1788, a party from New-England | 
made an ostablidinent at Marretta, Ohio, being 
the first settlement of white persons in the state, 
The étate now contains about 582,600 inha- 
bitants. A most astopishing increase in 33 years.’ 

Mr. Seth Harris, of Williamson, Ontario coun. 
ty, raised last season, four thousand bushels of 
excellent winter wheat, from one field of 155 
acres, on his own farm, aboutefive miles north 
of the Erie canal. 








A post rider in Connecticnt advertises that 
persons indebted to him for newspapers are re- 
quested to settle their accounts by the first Of 
January, or they will be put into the hands of the 
tormentor. 

A new invented system of propelling boats 
by steam has been infated by a person in New- 
Bedford, by whith a boat 26 ‘feet long has been 
propelled by two men, four miles in twenty-nine 
minutes ; and it is thought the plan may be ap- 
plied to propelling the largest steam boats with 
more velocity and much less power than js reqyie 
ed by the present system. 

Mehmed Ali Pacha, eroy ot” Egypt, has 
anthorised Col, George! ibs, of Sunswick, near 
1 experienced mineralo- 





New-York, to engage an 
gist and seslonist. Gl : parpose of exploring 
the mineral riches o The bneom 

His Excellency Daniel D. ‘Tompkins, vice pre- 
sident of the United States, has set ont for the 
seat of government, accompanied by his. private 
secretary, Jon. D. Stevenson. 

A project is before the legislature of Penn- 
svivania, to reduce the rate of interest in that 
state, 

Commissioners appointed by the legislature of 
Missouri have fixed the permanent seat of g0- 
vernwent of the state at: Gotesans-desein. It is 
to be hoped that the name of the re 
pot also fixed in pefpetuity.- 
' The University of Virginia-have made a str 
appeal to congress, for the removal of the daty . 
on foreign books—more pacers ose rare 
classical works which are wanted e ee 
branches of education, many. of which ate, 
cured but with great diffculiy, in_ this. county 
and some of Which cannot be had at all. 

In the. house of representatives , 














aw resolution has passed to abolish 
for debt, except in Cases © + a , 
_ A memorial is in circulation at St. ‘Muah ie} 
ddressed to the congress of the United States,  ~ 
praying that the two provinces may. be consoli- 


|| dated into one, and admitted ‘into: the union on” — 


the footing of the territorial governments of the 
United States, with the’ power ‘of ba ° 
tive, legislative, and judiciary officers. 

The venerable Ex-.President Adams, 


his 87th 1 





- 





‘ ie oats 0 lour, or painted with met; 





A TALE OF A TANKARD. 
BY THE REV. MR. BIGHOP, 


Late Head Masterof Merchant Taylor's School. 


: - 
No plate fad Jobn and Joan to hoard: . 
- Plain folk, in humble plight : 
@ne only Tankard crown’d their board, 
Ad@that was fill’d each night ! 


Along whose inner bottom, sketch’d, 
In pride of chubby grace, 

Some rude engraver’s hand had etch’d, 
A baby Angel’s face. 


John swallow’d, first, a mod’rate sup : 
But Joan was not Hsagebe $ 


u 


For, when her lips once touch’d the cup, 
She swell’d till all was.gone. 


‘ John often urg’d her to drink fair; 
But she wfe*er chang’d a jot. 
She lov’d to see the Angel, there; 
And, therefore, drain’dthe pot. ~ 


-When John found all remonstrance vain, 
Another card he played ; 
And, where the Angel stood so plain, 
A Devil got pourtray’d, 


Joan saw the horns, Joan saw the tail, - 
Yet Joan as stoutly quaff oh 

And evor, when she seiz’d her ale, 
She clear’d it at a diaught. | 


John star’d, with wonder petrified! 
His hairs rose on his.pate; 
And" Why di zzle now !” he cried, 
“At thiggnorpogs rate 2? | 
«0 John,” cayiene ani to blame? 
I can’t in consciendey stop : 
For sure, *would be @ burning shame, 
To leave the Devil a drop!” 


foreign Agricultural, Scientific 
and Literary Notices. 
Crystalloceramie.—The elegant manufac- 
ture of erystalloceranue may be said to be the 
commencement of a new era in glass making 
- jn this G6untry, as all ornaments, such as arms, 














_erests, portraits,or devices, instead of being 
“painted or engraved on the surface of the crys- 
tal when cold, may thus be embodied or in- 
erustéd within the glass while it is in a state of 
fusion. “The ornaments or devices are of 
“course cotposed of a ‘substance less fusible 
in wlass, incapable of generating air, and 
ceptible: of contraction or @xpansion, as 
sbecomes hot or cold. This compo- 
-argillaceous or metallic, is form-| 

adevit rait,or ornament,by mould- 

ing or otherwise, which. may be 





lic ‘colours, fixed by exposure to melting heat, 
»When the ornament is thus ‘formed it is intro-. 
duced by a peculiar and ingenious mode into 
‘the body of poe while hot, by which it is 
completely excluded from ~ atmosphere, 


es 


4 ae 24 sy ; 
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have by this process manufactured decanters, 
wine-glasses, and table-glass of every descrip- 
tion, ornamented with embossed white and 
coloured arms. and crests, also standing or 
hanging lamps, chimney ornaments, lustres, 
girandoles, smelling and toilet bottles, in short, 
eve 
cut in various tasteful and elegant patterns. 
For the preservation of inscriptions, ‘it is in- 
valuable, as when once a device or inscrip- 


tion is encrusted into a solid block of crystal, | 


like the fly in amber or the Venetian balls, 
(made several centuries since) the interior is 
completely protected by an exterior coating, 
and will effectually resist for ages the destruc- 
tive effects of the action of the atmosphere. 


* The Gout.—The following remedy for the 
gout, by Dr. Pradier, was said to have been 
purchased by Napoleon, at the price of /2,500 
sterhng. 
Balm of Mecca, 
Red _ bark, 
Saffron, 


six drachms, 
one ounce, 
half an ounce, 
Sarsaparilla, one ounce, 
Sage, one ounce, 
Rectified spirits of wine, three pound, 
Dissolved the balm of Mecca in one third 
of the spirits of wine, macerate the rest of the 
substances in the remainder for forty eight 
hours—filter and mix the liquors. For use, 
the tincture obtained is mixed with twice or 
thrice the quantity of lime water, the con- 
tents must be shaken, ia @rder to mix the pre- 


| cipitate, settled at the b@#tom by standing.— 


The following is a mode of employing the 
remedy. 


| A poultice must be prepared of linseed 
} meal, which must be of a good consistency, | 


and spread very hot, of the thickness of a fin- 
ger, ona napkin, so as to be able completely 
to surround the part affected ; ifit be requir- 
ed for both legs, it will take about three quarts 
of linseed meal. When the poultice is pre- 
pared, and as hot as the patient can bear it, 
about two ounces of the prepared liquor must 
be poured equally over the whole of each, 
without its being imbibed, and the part affect- 


ed is then to be wraped up in it, and bound } 


up with flannei and bandages to preserve the 
heat."~'The poultice ’ is generally changed 
every twenty-four hours, sometimes at the 
end of the twelve. 3 


The Royal Society of Literature, in Eng- | asingle potatoe top, which 


land has offered, for the year 1822, the Kings 
premium of one hundred Guineas, for the 
best dissertation on the age of Homer, his writ- 
ings and genius ; and on the state of Religion, 

ociety, Learning and the Arts during that 


|| period, collected from the’writings of Homer. 


—A premium of fifty Guineas, for the best 
Essay on the History of the Greek Language, 
comprehending the present language of 
Greece.—And a premium of fifty Guineas for 
the best poem on the fall of Constahtino- 





and protected from injury. 


he patentees j ple in the 15th centuary, 


kind of uséful and ornametal glass ware, 





Education in Italy.—The Lancasterian sys. | 


temhas been introduced into many of the | 


| principal cities and towns of the Italian Pep. 


insula, such as Naples, Milan, Brescia, Valep. 
za on the Po, Rivoli, &c. and schoois on this 
plan are now actually establishing at both Ge. _ 
noa and Rome... The Abbe Cesola and ] 


Nor has this method of instruction 


a very remarkable establishment, being, in 

fact, a combination of several schools. — Itig 

under the immediate patronage of the Govern, | 
ment, and is superintended by Zuccagni, Op. — 
landini, the first projector of the plan. He — 
is assisted by Boreini, Pierrotini and Giulliani, © 
young men who zealously ¢o-operate 





‘into physics and natural history. 





him in a design so patriotic, and tending s 
greatly to ameliorate the condition of their — 
ellow-citizens. This Institution does not 
confine its instructions to the mere clemall ; 
of reading and. writing; for, in addition to” 
the preparatory school, there are teaghers for 
elegant penmanship, arithmetic, drawing, 
geography, and profane and literary history. 
The pupils are likewise taught universal” 
grammar, and its application to their owa — 
idiom. ‘They learn French, and are initiated — 
into the higher departments of literature. and _ 
For the 
accommodation of pupils from a distance, a — 
boarding school has been lately opened in the. 
vicinity of the institute. vi am 
Cicero.—The Abbe Peyron, Professor of) 
Oriental languages at the Universaty of Tu. © 
vent of St. Columbano at Bobbio, a town of © 
Sardinia, several fragments of the great Ro 
man orator.—They are partly portions 
works already known, such as the ‘Orati 
pro Scauro,’ that ‘pro M. M. Tullio,’ &e, 
Some of these have been previously broug 
to light by the labours of Angelo Mai, but t 
manuscript is much more perfect and corre 
so that the deficiencies and errors of the o 
can be supplied and altered from this. Th 
ts a considerable difference _in the writing 
the MSS. and also in their form, the one 
ing in two columns, the other in three, — 
Extraordinary produce.—Doctor Ro 
of Rapho, in Ireland, lately dugin his gai 
produc 
evenly sized potatoes. se hg 


TIONS for this paper, received at the Pe 





Orrice. All letters from abread, directed 

the EDITOR, Albany, will be duly attended te. 
Each volame comprises twelve months, or fifty- 
two numbers : the numbers are issued wee 


on Saturday, and the volume commences = 
first Saturday in June. ray fe vi Bs ie 
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TERMS.—T arse poLiars FER ANNUM, PATA 


~ ky Ge 


rin, has found, in a MS, belonging to the con- © | 


(Q¢- COMMUNICATIONS and SUBSCRIP- 


Caupin have employed. themselves in. forme |. 
ing similar ones in the city and énvirons a ih 
| Nice, 
met with less encouragement at Florence, in 
which city is the “ Florentine Institution? 7 
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